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The graceful Silver Warwick Frame shown here is typical of the fine silver | . 
pieces owned by well-to-do families in colonial times. gi 

It is significant that this and most other manufactured goods were then | ‘ 
imported from England, even though there were many skilled craftsmen in the | b 
colonies. E-ngland’s policy was to discourage manufacturing of any kind in : 
this country — preferring that all such goods be imported from Britain. 

This policy of “forced dependence” on Britain also carried over into ( 
banking. Prior to the Revolutionary War, the only banks permitted in this 
country were land banks and even these were discouraged by British law. 

After the colonies declared their independence, Congress authorized | 
Robert Morris to found the Bank of North America. Thus, the establishment ) 
of a banking system at that time was an essential step in the development of an ; 
independent trade and industry, just as modern banking is essential today in : 
the continuing progress of business and commerce. 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

The forty-sixth annual exhibition by local artists runs 
from February 3 through March 15. Exhibited are 482 
pieces selected from 1,126 entries, including 181 oils, 83 
water colors, 137 crafts pieces, also graphics, drawings, 
and sculpture. Twenty-five prizes amounting to $1,955 
are being awarded. The jury was composed of Peter 
Blume, José de Creeft, and Charles Bartley Jeffery. 

Gallery hours are 2:00 to 10:00 p.m., weekdays and 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. Meet-the-Artist Day will be 
Sunday, February 19. Mrs. Richard R. Morganstern will 
arrange gallery tours on request. William C. Libby is 
president of A.A.P., and Milton Weiss is serving as chair- 
man of the exhibition. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 

Fifty paintings from the private collection of Maxim 
Karolik may be seen in the second-floor galleries through 
February 12. 

Grouped with these are 33 paintings by nineteenth- 
century Pittsburgh artists, assembled by the Henry Clay 
Frick Fine Arts Department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, also through February 12. 


ENGRAVINGS BY WILLIAM BLAKE 

The complete set of 22 engravings for the Book of Job 
by the great English mystic poet-artist are being ex- 
hibited in Gallery J on the third floor. 


VENEZUELAN BIRDS 

Sixty-four water colors of 100 species of Venezuelan 
birds, painted by Kathleen Deery de Phelps, ornithologist 
and member of a distinguished Venezuelan family, are 
being shown at the Museum under sponsorship of the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, February 3 through 29. 


FOSSIL MAN 

Reproductions of skulls of fossil primates from Taungs 
ape-man to Neanderthal man, with artefacts, are dis- 
played in one of two rehabilitated cases at the Museum. 
In the other are shown casts of Cro-Magnon skulls and 
artefacts, with skulls of modern apes. 


ANDREW MELLON CENTENNIAL 

First-day covers and the 3-cent stamp issued to mark 
centennial of the birth of Andrew W. Mellon are on dis- 
play at the Museum, together with a bronze medal struck 
some years ago to commemorate Mr. Mellon's service to 
our government as secretary of the treasury from 1921 
to 1932. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mellon Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 


February 6-7—BruGiuM AND LuxEMBOURG 

Hal Linker's color film recreates the medieva! pagean- 
try of knights, castles, and ancient customs in many 
historic cities, as well as showing life and progress of 
present-day Belgium and Luxembourg. 
February 13-14—Tur YANKEE IN PaRADISE 

Commander Irving Johnson visited the Galapagos, 
Tahiti, Moorea, Samoa, and the Pentecost Islands on the 
sixth world voyage of the brigantine Yankee, to make a 
thrilling and colorful film sequence. 
February 20-21—Austratia Topay 

Alfred M. Bailey, of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, brings new films of aboriginal life, great cities, 
unique birds and animals, and the interesting Australian 
landscape, taken during the past summer. 


February 27-28—Braziu 

Eric Pavel’s moving pictures will take us from Bahia, 
Brazil's oldest city, to fast-growing Sao Paulo, and in- 
clude Indian life in the Amazon jungle, coffee plantations, 
old gold mines, and the giant Iguassu Falls. 


PROGRAM SERVICES INSTITUTE 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and sixteen co-sponsor- 
ing women’s clubs and community organizations will 
hold an institute on Wednesday, February 29, from 
10:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., in Lecture Hall, with informal 
luncheon in Music Hall foyer. A panel of seven women 
will demonstrate a program committee in action, with 
the subject, ‘‘You in Your Community,”’ in the morning. 
In the afternoon there will be talks on ‘Principles and 
Techniques of Book-Reviewing,’’ ‘“The Care and Feed- 
ing of the Speaker,’’ and demonstration of a Film Forum. 
Payment of $2.00 by a club entitles any number of mem- 
bers to attend and provides one copy of a new program- 
resources handbook. Luncheon fee is 75 cents. 


DRAWINGS BY PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 

Six matted drawings executed the past three years may 
be submitted by any artist of the greater Pittsburgh area 
for an exhibition in the fine arts galleries April 12 through 
May 6, subject to jury selection. The jury will include 
Mrs. Milton Jena, Walter R. Hovey, Charles Le Clair, 
Norman L. Rice, and Gordon Bailey Washburn. Entry 
blanks are due at the Institute March 1, drawings before 
March 7. The exhibition is limited to sixty works, no 
more than four by a single artist. No fee or commission 
on sales will be charged by the Institute. 
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THE MACKENZIE DELTA 


Reporting on the Matthew T. Mellon Foundation West Arctic Expedition last summer 


_ Mackenzie system is the great river 
artery to the far Northwest. Down 
through the years it has seen the early canoe 
brigades, the York boats, and the great stern- 
wheelers of the fur trade, forerunners of 
today’s oil tankers and the giant supply 
barges that currently are busy with the con- 
struction of a gigantic continental early- 
warning radar net for hemisphere detense. 
On June 3, 1789, a group of whites and 
Indians gathered on a muddy strip of beach 
that fronts Fort Chipewyan, where Lake 
Athabasca narrows at its western end to send 
its waters sixteen hundred miles north to the 
Arctic Ocean. At the head of this group was 
Alexander Mackenzie, twenty-six years old, 
a veteran of ten years in the fur trade and al- 
ready a partner in the Northwest Company. 
This voyage was one of discovery into 
vastness of the country west and north of 
Great Slave Lake. The Indians had spoken of 
a great river and described its tortuous 
meandering, how it squeezed between great 
ramparts of rock and then out across limit- 
less stretches of barren tundra—sometimes 
placid, but often a raging torrent—until it 
surged sharply to a great northern sea. To 
the natives it was a country abounding in 
fur, so Mackenzie decided to investigate for 
himself. To this Scot there was more than 
riches to be found in this new land; his was 
the driving force of discovery of the un- 


Dr. Twomey is curator of birds at the Museum and 
director of the Division of Education. His collecting trips 
have ranged widely through the arctic, temperate, and 
tropical zones of this hemisphere. A graduate of the 
University in his native Alberta, Canada, he holds a 
doctorate from the University of Illinois. 
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TULE GEESE 


known, and in this the hope that he would 
find the Northwest Passage to the riches of 
the Orient. He never found the Passage, but 
he did explore the river that drains a vast 
region and finally empties into Beaufort Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean, the mighty river that 
bears his name. 

The long voyage down the river was filled 
with misgivings and dangers, real and imagi- 
nary. Mackenzie's Indian guides, from Great 
Slave Lake down to those of the Hare tribe 
of the lower river, were all fearful of the 
savage Eskimos. Many times the success of 
the journey was imperiled by threatened 
desertion. With the Quarreller Indians of the 
lower river, Mackenzie made his final push 











to the Arctic Ocean and passed through what 
is now the Mackenzie Delta, to arrive at 
tidal waters on July 12, 1789. 

In 1942, under the sponsorship of Richard 
K. Mellon and the late W. L. Mellon, I made 
my first journey to the Mackenzie Delta for 
the section of ornithology of Carnegie Mu- 
seum. The express purpose of the trip was to 
make an intensive study of the bird life and 
general biology of the some ten thousand 
square miles that comprise the Delta proper. 
During this expedition large sections of the 
Delta were studied, but the short summer 
season was over too quickly to accomplish 
our main objectives fully. Another season was 
needed. This did not come until the summer 
of 1955, when, through the generosity of 
Matthew T. Mellon and his foundation, I was 
to find myself once again, on June 13, dropping 
down by plane on the 
muddy waters of the 
Pokiak Channel and taxi- 
ing over to the water- 
front of Aklavik. 

The sky was overcast 
by low-hanging, frigid 
clouds, the air was bitter 
cold with the yet-sharp 
sting of winter. Mud- 
crusted snow banks lin- 
gered where the snow had 
drifted during the long 
arctic nights. Aklavik 
(two Eskimo words, 
Akla—the brown bear, 
and avik—meeting place 
of) had changed but 
little. To the west rose 
the high cliffs of the 
Richards Mountains. 
There was the post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police barracks, 
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the Roman Catholic Mission, the Angelican 
Mission, and Peffer’s store. But now there 
were many new faces. I looked for Paul Cooey, 
my Loucheaux Indian guide in 1942, but Paul 
had succumbed to the flu the year after I left; 
I looked for Elijah, an Eskimo, who as a 
boy had hunted with me on Kendall Island, 
but he was out on the trap line with his wife 
and five children. Soon, however, friendly 
hands and smiling faces welcomed us as they 
had done before, and we were ushered to the 
North Star, the outpost’s only hotel. There 
we found an overflow because of a sudden 
influx of prospectors, construction workers, 
engineers, scientists of all types, government 
officials, and so on, leaving us with the 
North Star’s annex as the only possible lodg- 
ing for the night. At this moment we were 
more than eager simply to roll out our sleep- 
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THE KING’S HIGHWAY AT END OF BEAUFORT SEA 
300 MILES INSIDE THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


ing bags and turn in, for the place was en- 
tirely without heat of any kind. 

The next morning welcomed us with a 
typical arctic wind, rain, and low, damp, 
gtay sky. The whole place was just emerging 
from great winter snowdrifts that oozed mud 
and became a mass of rich black gumbo of 
delta silt. A55-foot barge, The King’s Highway, 
anchored out in midstream, was to be our 
home, transportation, aad laboratory for-the 
weeks and months that lay ahead. Roland 
Shingatook, a young Eskimo lad of nineteen, 
came ashore in a 22-foot freighter canoe and 
tan us out to the barge. We were more than 
pleased to find the river barge quite spacious, 
with a pilothouse and a below-deck area that 
served as galley, engine room, sleeping quar- 
ters, and laboratory, all in one. A glance 
around convinced us there was a lot to be 
done before the expedition could get under 
way. The next few days were busy ones, for 
we had to get all our equipment and food 
supplies aboard, and arrange the quarters into 
living and working areas. Then there were 
various government officials to see regarding 
permits, the employing of natives, and the 
picking up of all possible information that 
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would be of use to us on our project. 

At last the preliminaries were over, and we 
settled down to the main objective of our ex- 
pedition: finding the nesting grounds of the 
tule goose and completing our survey of the 
Mackenzie Delta. 

The first sixty miles down the river to the 
north were through the black spruce, willow, 
and alder forests. Spring was just coming to 
this arctic land, the trees and shrubs showed 
the faint green of bursting buds. Birds were 
everywhere singing their full spring songs— 
varied thrushes, white-crowned sparrows, 
black-poll warblers, arctic loons, and a host 
of others. Each mile north revealed sharp 
changes, and soon the spruce trees vanished; 
only the willows were left, dwindling from a 
good 12 feet in height to a mere 4 inches of 
recumbent growth. As we approached the 
outer arctic barrens of the Delta, snowbanks 
fringed the shores of the rivers and lakes, and 
the great polar ice pack of Beaufort Sea was 
still brushing the seaward side of Kendall 
Island. The air was crisp and sharp with only 
the hardiest of our arctic birds about—male 
Lapland longspurs were fluttering over the 
land, filling the air with their tinkling songs, 
while loud calls of whistling swans mingled 
with the raucous sounds of the old squaw 
ducks and the bugling of brown cranes that 
danced like wild Indians on the vast arctic 
meadows. The snow geese were already nest- 
ing by the thousands on the islands just south 
of Kendall. Activity in the colony was at 
fever pitch. Glaucous gulls wheeled overhead 
waiting to capture the first downy young 
geese and take them off as food for their 
young, while graceful jaegers swooped over 
the nesting geese, ever on the watch for an 
unprotected nest, to dart in, break open the 
egg shell, and gulp down the contents before 
the adult geese could close in for an attack. 

The Arctic was truly bursting in all its 
wondrous beauty, for lupine, heather, wild 








roses, rhododendron, and anemones were 
blooming at the very edge of the receding 
snowbanks. The midnight sun bathed all in 
twenty-four hours of life-giving light. It was 
June 24; many of the early nesters were al- 
ready with young, but as yet we had not seen 
a single tule goose, the object of our quest. 

It was not until we moved to the middle 
cross-channels, eight miles south of Kendall 
Island, that we suddenly spotted our first 
mated pair of tule geese. Our crew was elec- 
trified with the first sight of the geese with 
the bright orange-colored legs and bills. Ex- 
citement grew as three other pairs flew up 
ahead of us. We were, at last, on their nesting 
grounds. 

That very evening we were off exploring 
the channels and lakes on each side of Loon 
Channel. We searched on through the daylit 
night and came back to The King’s Highway 
only in time for breakfast and a few hours’ 
sleep before continuing our search. The geese 
were here all right, but there were not many 
pairs about, and each pair had a good hun- 
dred square miles of rolling tundra in which 
to hide a nest. 

Each day we saw paired tules flying from 
their nesting areas to the river mud flats to 
feed, but always when returning to their nests 
they would give us a wide circle and disappear 
behind low hills and the vast openness of the 
arctic barrens. With our Eskimos we would 
spread out over the area and the search would 
be on, only to end in a complete blank. Finally 
one day, as we moved up a narrow side chan- 
nel and rounded a sharp bend, a male tule 
suddenly arose with an excited clatter and 
flew off. We waited and before long he circled 
back. This looked good, so we began an im- 
mediate search of the riverbank, the low tun- 
dra, and small islands in the middle of tundra 
ponds, but all to no avail. Finally there was 
just one spot left, a small hummock about 
seventy-five feet wide and two hundred feet 
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long, covered over with a thick mat of low 
arctic willows. We waded across a wet stretch 
of tundra with icy water to our knees and 
started down the hummock, which was four 
to six feet above the surrounding low land. 
We were approaching the last 10 yards when 
a female tule suddenly went flopping off her 
nest in the deep willows at the very edge of 
the swamp. There lay three large eggs—the 
first specimens known to science—in a slight 
nest depression lined with gray down plucked 
from the breast of the old goose. Our long 
search had been rewarded. 

The female seemed reluctant to leave and 
kept flying around the area giving a gutteral 
haluk, kaluk, kaluk. In a few moments she was 
joined by the male, and they both settled 
noisily on a nearby lake. 

The eggs were not brilliantly marked, just 
dull cream in color, and upon close examina- 
tion we found the eggs were already chipped 
and the young goslings were chirping loudly 
inside the shells. It was obvious they would 
be hatched out by morning, so there was no 
alternative but to photograph the eggs and 
watch the nest closely until the young would 
emerge. 

In the meantime we decided to attempt 
taking pictures of the female on the nest. 
The whole party left me at the nest site and 
went off to a large lake about a mile away, 
where they would continue the search for 
other nests. Just as soon as I was well con- 
cealed in the willows and it was quiet, the 
pair of geese merely circled a few times ,and 
dropped into the nest site. But getting pic- 
tures of the wary birds was quite another 
story. After an hour's maneuvering I was still 
a good fifty yards from the birds. The male 
was crouched at the edge of the willows with 
only a white spot on his tail exposed, giving 
away his presence, while the orange bill of 
the female exposed her position on the hatch- 
ing eggs. So it was that with a 400-mm. lens 
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I was able to take a few colored shots of the 
first known nesting site of the elusive tule 
goose. I was never able to get closer. The 
moment I tried, the old birds took off. After a 
couple of hours the party returned, excited 
with the news that they had found another 
tule-goose nest with four eggs, on a hillside 
ten feet above the lake, well concealed in the 
willows. This was truly great news. 

The three Eskimos, my eleven-year-old son 
Arthur, and my wife, upon leaving me, had 
gone across the lake to some high tundra hills 
bordering the south side of the lake. There 
young Arthur started after butterflies, and the 
rest of the party continued the search for nest- 
ing birds. They were most successful, for in ad- 
dition to finding a second tule nest they found 
nests of Lapland longspurs, redpolls, whis- 
tling swans, an old squaw duck, and a semi- 
palmated sandpiper. Apparently they were so 
intent on looking for nests that they failed 
to see a big, female, barren-ground grizzly 
bear with a good-sized cub feeding along the 
lake shore about a hundred and fifty yards 
below them. Arthur was the first to see the 
bears and came running back to announce that 
bears were close at hand. The commotion 
that followed, as the party fled toward the 
safety of the canoe while the bears kept com- 
ing toward them, would have been a scene 
worth capturing in our movie. It soon be- 
came a race to see who would reach the canoe 
first. Fortunately the bears were completely 
unaware of the fact that there were human 
beings in the area or the story might have 
had a different ending, for there was no 
weapon larger than a pocketknife among the 
hunters. The event ended happily with every- 
one reaching the canoe ahead of the bears. 
As the outboard motor started, the bears 
stood up on their hind legs to get a better 
view, then wheeled suddenly and took off 
for parts unknown. I returned later to the 
area and spent several hours in a vain search 


for the bears, but they had so completely 
vanished that I feel certain they are still 
running. 

The next morning I returned to the tule 
nest and found the young just hatching. The 
downy birds were a dark yellowish-olive 
color, quite distinct from the golden down of 
the snow geese. 

Several more days of intensive hunting 
went by, but the tules were leaving their 
nests with their newly-hatched young and 
the families were beginning to show up in 
increasing numbers on the main channels, 
three to five young to a family. July 15 was 
memorable, for on that one day I counted 
twenty-two pairs of tule geese, all with 
young and all heading up the river to the 
south, apparently trying to reach the big 
willow country some fifteen miles away, 
where the adults could go through their molt 
and be able to hide and protect their young 
from predators. 

It was a bleak, cold, windy day on the 6th 
of September. Snow had already fallen on the 
outer Delta and the mountains were white. 
We were moving up the Peel Channel above 
the western edge of the outer Delta, looking 
for the first signs of migrating barren-ground 
caribou moving over the low foothills of the 
Richards Mountains. Suddenly a large flock 
of some two hundred geese flew up ahead of 
us off a mud bar where they had been feeding. 
They were tules, probably the entire popula- 
tion. The young, now full grown, were ready 
for the long migration south. In a couple of 
months they would arrive at their distant 
wintering grounds in California. 

Just today I read that California bird- 
watchers this winter have observed several 
large tules in the vast wintering flocks of 
white-fronted geese. 1 wonder how many 
made it and how many will return next spring 
to Loon Channel, their exclusive nesting site 
in the Mackenzie Delta. 








A MEDIEVAL RELIQUARY 


- the recently installed Hall of the Decora- 
tive Arts, discussed in CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE last October, there is a showcase before 
which visitors invariably like to pause. It 
contains several specimens of medieval art 
that in recent years have been generously 
donated by Mrs. J. Frederic Byers of Sewick- 
ley. The label on one of the objects, a small 
casket or shrine, which seems to arouse 
special admiration, states that it is a ‘‘rel- 
iquary (chasse), champlevé enamel, Limoges, 
France, thirteenth century.’’ Limited to the 
most essential facts, museum labels are often 
rather dry, and ours in its economic wording 
is no exception. Much of what could have 
been said had to be omitted, but some of it 
will be told in these lines. 

An erudite scholar renowned, too, as a great 
teacher impressed upon his students the need 
of always approaching study of a work of art 
with a few simple questions. In this in- 
stance, these would be: what is this piece, 
which is its medium, what are its pictorial 
embellishments, and when and where was 
it made? 

As stated before, the subject of this paper 
is a reliquary, that is, a container meant to 
enclose relics. In a wider sense, we under- 
stand relic to mean a tangible object that is a 
vestige of the past and is held in particular 
affection. More specifically, in liturgical 
usage, relics are considered to be the body or 
part of the body of, or any object in connec- 
tion with, a saint or a sacred personage. 

Nothing is known about the relics that at 
one time rested in the Byers enamel casket. 
The shape itself does not give any hint as to 
their nature; and, as there are neither in- 
scriptions nor any representations of a scene 
or scenes from the life of a particular saint 


fundamentally an industrial object, the like 
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that would afford a clue, it will probably re- 
main forever a mute question as to what the 
relics were that once laid entombed within it. 

Our reliquary, or shrine, corresponds to a 
well-known and very prevalent form con- 
sisting of an oblong box with a lid in the 
shape of a gabled roof. Its type is usually 
referred to in French as a chdésse (from the 
Latin capsa, box), a term adopted, too, in 
English usage. This particular shape, either 
as a household chest or a coffin and done 
either in wood or stone, cam be traced back to 
ancient Egyptian culture and to classical 
antiquity. The earliest known Christian 
gabled reliquaries date probably from the 
seventh to the eighth century. Although, 
occasionally, still lingering on, this type 
went out of vogue about the end of the 
fifteenth century with the advent of the 
Renaissance. 

Having answered the first question, we can 
now turn to the second, namely, to the 
medium, which, be it emphasized, is not 
cloisonné but champlevé enamel. 

Cloisonné, from the French cloison, meaning 
partition, is a process whereby the design or 
pattern is laid out in fine metal bands fastened 
at a right angle to the metal ground. The 
spaces between these strips, forming cells, 
are then filled in with enamel pastes (vitreous 
pastes from metallic oxides), which are fused 
into place. The function of these small cells 
is to prevent the flowing of the heated color 
pastes into each other. Probably the widest 
known examples of this family are Byzantine 
and Chinese cloisonné. 





Mr. Weissberger is curator of the new section of decora- 
tive arts at the Institute. Before coming to Pittsburgh 
in 1953 he lectured at New York University on the 
decorative arts, on Spanish and Islamic art. 


The main color of the enamel is a deen ckv 
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THE CHAMPLEVE CHASSE GIVEN BY MRS. J. FREDERIC BYERS 


Champlevé (literally translated, champ, field; 
levé, raised) achieves the same end by a dif- 
ferent and apparently less laborious method. 
There are no cells to hold and separate the 
color pastes. On the contrary, for the spaces 
meant to receive the enamel, hollows or 
cavities are ground out of strong metal 
sheets, usually copper. After the enamel is 
poured, it is stoned down and polished, to- 
gether with the surrounding metal areas. The 
metal areas are then engraved, if engraving is 
wanted, and, lastly, the metal areas can be 
gilded. This may serve as a condensed version 
of champlevé enameling as described by vari- 
ous authorities. 

Examination of the Byers chasse shows its 
salient characteristics to be in perfect ac- 
cordance with all the described specifications 
for champlevé. In the areas where the enamel 
has flaked off, cavities, now left bare, vary in 
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height and depth. Conversely, the polished 
enamel surfaces appear evenly flat. The non- 
enameled surfaces prove that the uniform 
thickness of the metal sheet was left un- 
altered. These, furthermore, show engraved 
lines that delineate the anatomical features 
of the figures and the folds of their garments, 
and they give articulation, too, to the archi- 
tectural elements shown in the design. Finally, 
the Byers chasse corroborates the last point 
made in the aforementioned specifications, 
for its metal surfaces are all gilded, be they 
small ribbon-like partitions or large sections 
with representations of human figures. The 
heads of these, it should be noted, have, 
however, been in all likelihood applied to, 
the basic copper ground. 

In the arts, technique, as expertly as it 
may be handled, is doomed for sterility with- 
out the breath of inspiration. Although 
































































fundamentally an industrial object, the like 
of which was produced on large scale, the 
Byers chasse is a telling example of how pure 
technical skill may serve to express creative 
artistic ideas. How the artist accomplished 
his aim can be tested best in the study of the 
pictorial motifs. 

The front of the casket is dominated by 
representations of the Lord. Shown on the 
lower, or box part, is the scene of the cruci- 
fixion. As if to demonstrate the transit from 
earthly suffering to glory, Christ enthroned 
in Majesty is shown on the lid above. In the 
scene of the crucifixion, below, are seen the 
standing figures of Mary with a gesture of 
supplication, to the right of the cross, and 
John holding a book, to the left. (John 
XIX, 25-28). Right and left, taller than the 
figures of John and Mary but not so tall as the 
cross in the center, are two beardless, youth- 
ful figures, their heads enframed by a nimbus, 
each holding a book. They are represented 
standing under semicircular arches supported 
by slender columns having capitals and plinths 
decorated with the acanthus leaf. 

Above, medallion-like, are three equal 
circular bands. The center one contains, as 
noted before, Christ enthroned in Majesty, 
the theme being taken from the apocalyptic 
vision of St. John. In His left hand He is hold- 
ing a book, whereas the extended right, ac- 
cording to Western tradition, with two raised 
fingers is enacting the gesture of blessing. 
The neighboring circles contain again two 
youthful, beardless figures, each holding a 
book in one arm while the other points 
eloquently above. 

Though the artist or artists engaged in this 
piece must probably have executed similar 
tepresentations over and over again, there is 
yet a liveliness, as if they had been freshly im- 
provised, in the handling of all the lines 
charged with the function of creating various 
patterns. 
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The main color of the enamel is a deep, sky 
blue, the best imaginable foil to set off the 
shimmer of the gold. Not by employing 
striking color contrasts, but, as it were, by 
paraphrasing tonalities, the effect of the deep 
blue is heightened by the use of turquoise in 
the three circles above and in the broad strip 
below. The refreshing green of the arms of 
the floriated cross discretely enhances the 
palette. The entire surface is lighted up by 
larger and smaller, balanced, enamel rosettes 
consisting of concentric circles of white, 
alternating green and light blue, and a small 
center disk in sealing-wax red. The flow of the 
circles of the lid is interrupted by two smaller 
circles enclosing a four-petaled flower. 

Closer inspection of the back of the chasse 
reveals that the left lateral plaque on the 
lower part seems to be either spurious or re- 
stored. Compared with that on the right, the 
blue is discomfortingly dull, the white of the 
wavy vertical line unduly sharp, and the 
execution of the entire scalloped border some- 
what untidy. This observation should, how- 
ever, by no means detract from the value or 
beauty of the entire ch4sse. 

Whereas religious and human drama ab- 
sorbs our attention on the front, the back 
attracts by its purely ornamental decoration. 
There may be seen the geometric composition 
of a checkerboard in all its beauty, instinct 
with orderliness, clarity, and animation. 
Bands of turquoise, as on the front, separate 
the single fields from each other, and a deep 
blue surrounds each of the stylized four- 
petaled flowers. Their colors alternate, in 
steady rhythm, from green to light blue. At 
the edge, the light blues are seamed in by 
white, and the greens by yellows. This play 
of colors is effectively enhanced by four red 
strokes radiating diagonally from a gilded 
copper disk in the center. 

Each of the two ends shows in the center an 
identical male figure on the gilded copper. 
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THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CHASSE IN REVERSE (8% inches wide) 


The heads, provided with a nimbus, do not 
project like those on the front, but are flat 
and engraved. The figures loom large within 
a linear frame denoting a halo, which, be- 
cause of a typical almond-shaped form, is 
better known by the Italian name mandorla. 
The color scheme of the enamel is practically 
the same as on the other sides, but in the 
spandrels a distinct design motif appears in 
the gracefully curling arabesque of tendrils 
terminating in leaf forms or palmettes. Each 
of these figures is seen holding a book. Al- 
though the mandorla is usually reserved for 
the representation of Christ, the hypothesis 
that we are dealing here with two of the 
apostles should not be excluded. 
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The chasse has been ascribed to Limoges, in 
west-central France, where enamel ateliers 
flourished from the middle of the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century, to be revived anew 
in the fifteenth. Because of stylistic and techni- 
cal characteristics, the chasse can be assigned 
to the first half of the thirteenth century. 
This century witnessed the full development 
of the Gothic art which, as known, is char- 
acterized in architecture by the pointed arch. 

Architectural elements appear in two in- 
stances on our chasse. First, in the crest or 
‘‘comb’’; second, in the copper-gilt arcades 
on the front. The crest or comb, in its some- 
what hybrid Gothic form, can here be 

(Turn to page 63) 






























[’ there is such an affliction as an overdose 
of modern art, Gordon Bailey Washburn 
should have come down with it. The tre- 
mendous load involved in preparing and pre- 
senting the PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL, plus 
the normal duties of a museum director, 
would have made even the most enthusiastic 
art-lover turn away from the canvases for 
a while. But not Gordon Washburn. When the 
invitation to kinescope a series, ‘Looking at 
Modern Art,’’ came from Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in September, he felt it was im- 
portant enough to add the assignment this 
fall tohis already bursting schedule of lectures, 
public appearances, writing, and “‘hosting”’ 
the INTERNATIONAL. 

For over a year community station wQED 
and the Center, which acts as a distributor of 
program materials for the eighteen educa- 
tional television channels in the nation, have 
been negotiating for a series on modern art 
built around Gordon Washburn and the 
PittssuRGH INTERNATIONAL. First the pilot 
kinescopes failed to meet the technical stand- 
ards required by the Center, and then later 
Mr. Washburn’s trip to Europe last summer 
to collect paintings for the Exuisition de- 
terred the project. 

However, when the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for Adult Education offered the Center a 
special grant for a worthwhile adult cultural 
project on etv and offered also to provide a 
talented producer, the Center immediately 
picked up the wgep art proposal again. The 
Fund's grant also provided that a production 
workshop be set up at the selected etv chan- 
nel to train at least ten members of the sta- 
tion’s staff under the direction of the special 
producer. 


LOOKING AT MODERN ART BY TV 


HARRIET ACKERMAN 


To prepare the series and act as guide, the 
Fund for Adult Education invited veteran 
film producer Robert Snyder, from New York, 
to come to wgeD. Among other cultural and 
documentary films, Mr. Snyder produced the 
Academy Award-winning documentary film, 
The Titan, in which the works of Michel- 
angelo were the only actors. 

The rare opportunity presented to utilize 
both the technological resources provided by 
such a grant and Mr. Washburn’s own dedi- 
cated feeling for twentieth-century painting 
was too attractive to turn down. After weeks 
of preprogram planning and preliminary 
testing, Mr. Washburn, Mr. Snyder, and the 
entire wQep staff embarked on the project 
with great enthusiasm. The station’s objec- 
tive was to provide Mr. Washburn with every 
possible visual and graphic technique to 
assist him in his discursive project. 

Mr. Washburn, Mr. Snyder, and George 
Lowery, production assistant, together 
amassed materials for the programs that could 
never have been collected in another television 
studio. From October 15 to December 16 over 
$1,000,000 worth of original paintings were 
flown in to wQepD from museums and private 
collections over the country, including the 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo, the Museum 
of Modern Art and Guggenheim Museum in 
New York City, Smith College Gallery, the 
Baltimore Museum, Columbus Art Gallery, 
and Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Many of the choicest pieces were lent by 
G. David Thompson and by Carnegie Insti- 





Miss Ackerman, who is publicity director for WQED, 
started as a volunteer but was one of the first to be named 
to the regular staff, beginning as secretary to the station 
director. She is a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh 
in commercial education. 
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tute. The research staff at the Henry Clay 
Frick Fine Arts Library of University of 
Pittsburgh gave their assistance to the team, 
as did the engineering department at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, the visual and 
film department of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education, and United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Motivated by his own deep feeling for the 


MR. WASHBURN DISCUSSES A MIRO ON A TELEVISION PROGRAM 


subject, Mr. Washburn attempts to acquaint 
the public with the major artists responsible 
for twentieth-century art in this series of ten 
half-hour lectures. Through a close considera- 
tion of representative masterpieces, analyzed 
by references through slides and book repro- 
ductions, and paralleled with older art forms, 
he develops a different phase of the various 
influences and motifs of modern art on each 
program. He approaches the subject histori- 
cally, always integrating the thinking and 
activities of the times with the artist's work. 

The major schools of modern art are taken 
up, showing the early development of each 
movement, coupled with the original works 
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done by the leader in that particular field. The 
instantaneity of television and the control 
factor of movie technique are combined to 
produce emphases in line, form, and com- 
position. 

A striking set was developed by waQen’s 
art director Norbert Nathanson, designed 
from a Mondrian work, to provide a multi- 
dimensional, visual workshop for the purpose 
of closer analysis of modern art. 
In it there are 2 rotating easel 
for original paintings, podia 
for books and reproductions, 
rear-screen projects for slides, 
and display surfaces for three- 
dimensional objects. Thus any 
allusive reference to other art 
could be brought to bear on 
any one idea. 

Practically every modern 
artist of importance is repre- 
sented in the series. Over one 
hundred paintings are shown, 
in which are included master 
works by such leading moderns 
as Picasso, Klee, Miro, Rouault, 
Léger, Matisse, and Giacometti. 

Every program develops a 
different aspect of the move- 
ment. One program on Léger shows the ma- 
chine and technological influences. The moral 
conscience of man is dealt with in a study of 
Rouault and his Méséréré et Guerre series. Two 
programs on surrealism bring psychological 
influences into focus with special attention to 
the paintings of Picasso, Klee, and Miro. 
Both analytic and synthetic cubism are studied 
chronologically, from the early development 
to more developed stages. The lecture on 
primitivism deals with all the phases of this 
tendency, including the self-taught. Pitts- 
burgh’s own John Kane is the major example 
of this. 

For each half-hour production, from twelve 





to fourteen hours were spent before the 
cameras. Working around the clock and over 
week ends, Mr. Washburn was devoting over 
thirty-five hours a week to the series. Mr. 
Snyder and his assistant were on a seventy- 
hour-week schedule throughout. 

The purpose throughout is simple and un- 
wavering—to help every viewer open his eyes 
in understanding to the art of our time. For 
all his scholarship, Mr. Washburn’s attitude 
is never patronizing. He does not take issue 
with the many prejudices of the public, ex- 
pressed so vehemently here during the Inter- 
national. He pleads only for open-mindness 
and, above all, ‘‘open-eyedness.”’ 

Mr. Washburn summarizes his feelings 
when he says, “If you accept the Chinese 
proverb that one picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words, then I fear you must look at it as 
long as it would take to read ten thousand 


words."’ He joins with Jean Arp in the con- 
troversies over recognizability, by quoting 
this artist, who once pointed out that trees 
make apples, Arps make Arps. “‘We do not 
want,’’ Arp wrote, ‘‘to reproduce, we want 
to produce like a plant that produces a 
RS" 

By the time the series is released by the 
Center at Ann Arbor to the other seventeen 
educational television channels in the coun- 
try, over twelve thousand feet of film will 
have been edited. The films will be available 
to audio-visual groups as well as to com- 
mercial television stations under the auspices 
of educational institutions. By February 1, 
“Looking at Modern Art’’ will be in the 
hands of the Center, and it can be expected at 
waep by late spring. Station officials feel that 
the series will be one of the finest ever done 
by an educational television channel. 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


7 Associated Artists of Pittsburgh are 
now holding their forty-sixth annual ex- 
hibition. 

As a charter member of the Association, I 
recall vividly the early struggles of the group 
of artists who founded this organization. 

The first meeting to discuss forming the 
Association was held early in 1910 in my 
studio in the Apollo Building on Fourth 
Avenue across from the present Benedum 
Trees Building. 

Many years before that, in the 1880's and 
early 1890's, when I was a young girl, most 
of the artists and musicians of Pittsburgh be- 
longed to an association functioning under 
the name of The Art Society of Pittsburgh. 
A joint entertainment was held annually in 
the Club Theater, a building on Penn Avenue 
where Horne’s store is now located. 

Joseph Gittings was usually in charge of 
the musical part of the program, and the 
artists would have an exhibition of their 
yearly work. The artists included A. S. Wall 
and his son A. Bryan Wall, Martin Leisser, 
Joseph Woodwell, Jasper Lawman, H. S. 
Stevenson, A. F. King, Eugene A. Poole, 
Charles Linford, Agnes Way, Annie Hender- 
son, Olive Turney, and my father George 
Hetzel. 

Later the artists formed their own organiza- 
tion under the name of the Pittsburgh Artists 
Association and held several exhibitions in 
the art gallery of the Carnegie Free Library of 
Allegheny on the North Side in the 1890's. 

In 1898 I left Pittsburgh, returning in 1909, 
and the next year I rented a studio in the 
Apollo Building. My father’s former artist 
friends came there frequently, and the idea of 
forming a new association was born. 

The number of artists in Pittsburgh had 
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LILA B. HETZEL 


grown during my absence from the city, 
and the addition of some new artists had in- 
creased the interest in having an organiza- 
tion and an annual exhibit. Among this new 
group were J. W. Flender, Christian J. Walter, 
A. H. Gorson, and Ferdinand Kaufmann. 
Both the older artists and these younger ones 
had the same interests. 

A meeting was held in my studio to which 
Eugene L. Connelly, who was on the Pitts- 
burgh Leader, was invited because of his in- 
terest in art. We discussed forming an organi- 
zation. At a later meeting, held in H. S. 





MADONNA WITH ANGEL sy Everett STURGEON 
Craftsmen’s Guild Prize 











Stevenson's studio, we elected officers. Steven- 
son was elected president and I was elected 
treasurer. We applied for a charter in the 
name of The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

The next problem was to find a place in 
which to hold an exhibition. The Library on 
the North Side was no longer available. Our 
newspaper friend, Mr. Connelly, brought this 
to the attention of Harry Davis, owner of the 
Grand Opera House that stood between 
Diamond Street and Fifth Avenue (location 
of the present Warner Theater). Mr. Davis 
promptly offered us the foyer of his theater 
for that purpose. We accepted, and thereafter 
held our meetings, preliminary to the show, 
on the stage of the theater. 

On April 25, 1910, the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh hung the first annual exhi- 
bition in the foyer of that grand old 
Opera House. 

The committee of selection had met 
several times in my studio, where the 
entries for the exhibition were sent. 
The committee was composed of H. S. 
Stevenson, Ferdinand Kaufmann, A. F. 
King, Clarence Johns, J. W. Flender, 
Eugene A. Poole, Frederick E. Johns- 
ton, Oliver Shiras (Johnston and 
Shiras were cartoonists on two of the 
Pittsburgh papers), and myself. 

From a total of 400 entries we chose 
200 for the exhibition. 

I remember quite distinctly one very 
primitive painting—a painting as 
primitive as the work of Grandma 
Moses or John Kane. That canvas 
would pass any jury of today, yet 
nearly all the members of that first 
committee voted to reject it. Most of 
the members had had pretty stiff art 
training in this country and abroad, 
and the childlike quality of the entry 
was not acceptable to the tradition 
of that era. The painting, however, 





was finally admitted. Later on, in the follow- 
ing exhibitions at Carnegie Institute, the 
work of that artist was never accepted and the 
artist finally resigned from the association. 
““Style,’’ a word that to my mind is inappro- 
priate in connection with creative talent, 
changes. Today that artist’s work would pass 
any jury in the country, and that of the mem- 
bers of the committee wouldn't get a toe hold. 

That first annual exhibition of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh was certainly a 
hodgepodge of oils, watercolors, and black- 
and-white drawings, but it attracted con- 
siderable attention, and at the noon hour the 
foyer of the old Opera House was jammed 
with interested spectators. 

Through the interests of Mr. Connelly, the 





TABERNACLE sy Marte T. KELty 
Associated Artists’ Prize for Oil Painting 











THE YELLOW KITCHEN sy Bernice LEHMAN BERMAN 


Carnegie Institute Prize 


exhibition got a great deal of newspaper pub- 
licity, and this brought to the attention of 
John W. Beatty, then the director of fine arts 
at Carnegie Institute, what a determined 
group of artists could do if given a chance. 

Director Beatty invited the Association to 
exhibit the following year in Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and in November, 1911, the second 
annual exhibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh was held, for the first time in the 
Carnegie Institute galleries. 

The jury of selection and awards for that 
year was elected by vote of the members and 
was composed of James Bonar, newly elected 
president of the Association, and A. F. King, 
Christ Walter, Arthur W. Sparks, George 
Sotter, Will J. Hyett, and myself. This was 
my first experience as an elected juror, and I 
was uneasy about my ability to be a judge of 





the work of other artists being considered. 

The Association by this time had grown, 
and there were many artists in it with estab- 
lished reputations. The women included 
Johanna K. W. Hailman, Elizabeth Robb, 
Anna Belle Craig, Myra Boyd, Bertha Gill 
Johnston, Mary McAuley, Florence E. New- 
comer, Sarah Blythe Beatty, Estelle Thomas, 
Verona A. Kiralfy, Margaret Whitehead, 
Margaret Scully Zimmele, Lucetta Arnold, 
Susan Irwin Haymaker, and many others. 

Other men who had joined the Association 
included Joseph R. Woodwell, John W. 
Beatty, George W. Brill, D. B. Walkley, 
Leopold G. Seyffert, and others. 

I recall that after our task of judging was 
over, one of the artists asked me to remain 
until the others had gone. He wanted me to 
help him go through the rejected entries and 














Our Newest Turnpike 


Much of the new Ohio Turnpike is lined with USS Multisafty Cable Guard—a 
system of resilient steel cables that will give the best possible protection against off- 
the-road crashes. To provide skid resistance and smoother riding, as well as longer 
life for the pavement, the two ribbons of concrete are reinforced with USS American 
Welded Wire Fabric. And more than a million tons of USS Slag Aggregate, a product 
of U. S. Steel’s blast furnaces, were used to make concrete for this ’pike. 
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help select one painting done by a member 
whose entries had all been rejected. He said: 
“I believe in justice tempered with mercy, 
and we don’t want to hurt her like that.” 
So we slipped one of her paintings into the 
group of accepted entries. Now, after all 
these years, I’m telling! He is dead now, and 
I've always loved the memory I have of that 
action of his. 

In this exhibition Howard Hildebrandt 
won First Honor; Johanna K. W. Hailman, 
Second Honor; and J. W. Williamson, Third 
Honor. And very memorable to me was my 
first important sale, to John L. Porter. It gave 
me quite a lift, almost as much as winning 
an honor. 

Needless to say, this exhibition was quite 
an improvement over our first show. By 1912 
the number of active members of the Associa- 
tion was well over one hundred, and the 
caliber of the work was improving each year. 

The jury of selection and award for 1912 
was composed of James Bonar, Will J. Hyett, 
Eugene A. Poole, George Sotter, Arthur W. 
Sparks, Charles J. Taylor, and Christ Walter. 
First Honor went to Margaret Whitehead, 
Second to George R. Brill, Third to Henry L. 
McFee, and Special Mention to Adele F. 
Williams. 

In later years James Bonar was succeeded by 
Christ Walter as president of the Association. 

Now, in 1956, the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh is a big factor in Pittsburgh cul- 


Lila B. Hetzel was born in Pittsburgh. She is a graduate 
of Pittsburgh School of Design and studied under the 
tutelage of Martin B. Leisser and D. B. Walkley, being 
awarded the gold medal of the life class for the best study 
from life. She sketched from nature under her father, 
George Hetzel, early Pittsburgh painter, whose work is 
currently being shown among Nineteenth-Century Pitts- 
burgh Artists at the Institute. She is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh and the 
Somerset Art Association, maintaining her home and 
studio in Somerset and spending her winters in Pittsburgh. 
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ture. I always try to see the exhibition, 
though I am no longer an active member. 

I often wonder if there is occasional strife 
among the “‘temperamental members’’ such 
as we had during those early days. I remember 
a word battle between two well-established 
artists over whose painting should occupy the 
center of the wall on eye level. The quarrel 
was settled by giving the older one of the 
two painters the preference. Later, the artist 
who did not get the desired place resigned. 

My best wishes go out to all the officers 
and members of the Association, and I’m 
proud to have had the privilege of helping 
start the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh on 
the way. 





MODELS sy Lucie KLEeEBER CANTINI 
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Courtesy of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 


Ltiial to be first lady of the land, Martha Washington was none the 
less first lady of her kitchen. Fine food was a tradition at Mount Vernon, 
the palatial plantation on the Potomac; and although assisted by a large 
staff, the Virginia gentlewoman personally supervised the meal’s preparation. 


Each morning Mrs. Washington, dressed in spotless white dimity, would 
visit the kitchen behind the mansion. Chances are she carried the hand- 
written “Booke of Cookery,”"* a gift from her first husband’s mother, 
Frances Parke Custis. From this treasured collection of family recipes came 
the menu for the day: French broth simmered slowly in one of the giant 
kettles hanging in the fireplace . . . a shoulder of lamb rubbed with herbs 
from the kitchen garden and roasted on a spit over crackling chestnut coals 

. spots caught that very day from the river and fried in a three-legged 
skillet on the hearth. 


Fresh from the plantation were beans and “sparragus” plus cherries for 
a “pye.”” And no meal was complete without biscuits and corn bread and 
such delicacies as pickled barberries, quince preserves and honey of roses. 
Menus were elaborate in those days 
wy, and recipes involved. Every day was open 
“x house at Mount Vernon, and Martha 

~. Washington made sure that her guests 
always left her table satisfied. 


To be certain your guests are always 
satisfied, serve the finest of foods from the 
world-famous House of Heinz. 


* Original now in Historial Society 03 Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY \67] 


supply of food and clothing was now needed, out.’’ Don’t be conspicuous. We are no longer 
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GIRL SCOUT OF THE NIGHT CLUBS 


Commenting on ‘‘ Auntie Mame’ and the virtues of city life 


oME books have a surprising influence, 

much greater than the author could pos- 
sibly have guessed. Charles Darwin's The 
Origin of Species, first meant for biologists, in- 
fluenced all sorts of intellectuals and finally 
reached the average man and woman, en- 
riching the vocabulary of daily life. People 
began to speak of the ‘“‘struggle for exist- 
ence,’’ the “‘survival of the fittest,’’ and to 
use other Darwinian terms. 

A similar widening circle of influence may 
be ascribed to the writings of Sigmund Freud. 
For whom he intended his original writing is 
not quite certain. I presume he wrote for 
doctors, since he had his new theory of 
hysteria, and he had to battle with the doctors 
of Vienna about it. As his books were trans- 
lated, they reached psychiatrists of all kinds. 
Finally they, too, changed the language of 
almost every human being. Anybody today, 
not a bookish person at all, would be likely 
to speak of “‘complex’’ or “‘suppressed de- 
sires,’’ of ‘‘Oedipus”’ or ‘‘inferiority complex"’ 
(although this last term was emphasized by 
one of Freud's disciples, Adler). Freudian, 
like Darwinian, words began to be words of 
daily life. 

Such an influence is not, of course, merely a 
verbal influence. It is a change in the climate 
of the mental landscape. A book is able, then, 
to change the color of thinking, expressing 
itself in new language, original words and 
phrases that come to be added to our daily 
speech. 

This brings us to a book that has relevance 
to our discussion, a book recently written for 
sociologists. Already it seems to be the third 
book that may reach into the vocabulary of 
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the average man. It is already familiar to 
many readers. It is by a sociologist who, I 
believe, still teaches at the University of 
Chicago. His name is David Riesman, and the 
title is The Lonely Crowd. 

Riesman’s terminology, which I am certain 
will become widely current, is rooted in his 
concept of what has happened to the popula- 
tion of man since the early Middle Ages. 
He describes this by the pictorial analogy of a 
letter Z—a lower level line, a sharp diagonal 
rise, and then an upper level line. He says 
that in the early Middle Ages the population 
was level, largely stable. The huge birth rate 
of those days was canceled by the large death 
rate. Then came the beginning of modern 
science, which cleaned up many cities and 
conquered many diseases. The birth rate con- 
tinued high, the death rate began to drop, 
and there was a sharp rise in population. 
Now, in our time, although the gains of sci- 
ence are still ours, large families are no longer 
usual. For a reason opposite to that of the 
Middle Ages, we are again approaching a 
stable population. 

Riesman says that this population Z affects 
human character. Each social situation re- 
quires, essentially, a certain kind of a person 
to live successfully in it. In the Middle Ages, 
when food supply and population were 
stable, character change was unnecessary, 
even inconceivable. The average personality 
in the Middle Ages lived according to tradi- 
tion, to the custom of village, of town, of 
church. His life was the same as his father’s 


_ life, his child’s life would be the same as his. 


Then, after the end of the Middle Ages, 
came the great rise in population. A great 











supply of food and clothing was now needed, 
all sorts of things never found necessary when 
the population was stable. Therefore, Ries- 
man writes, we needed another kind of per- 
sonality. We needed men of brilliant mind 
who would conceive new ways of manu- 
facturing, men who would invent, men of 
strong will to build a new kind of industry— 
we needed men with inner ‘‘drive.’’ Thus the 
ideal man for the last, modern century was 
not a man directed by tradition, but a man 
directed by his inner intention and ambition. 

Now we have come to the modern leveling 
off of population, the top line of the Z. There 
is plenty of food supply, plenty of manu- 
facturing—in fact the problem in much of the 
agricultural life in the Western world is how 
to get rid of surpluses. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of supply; it is a question of available 
consumption. Things are there, and people 
are beginning to live with greater comfort. 
Therefore the standard of life is now different. 
If you live in a certain group, you have to 
have this kind of car, live in this kind of 
house, and have this kind of electric washer. 
If you live in another level, you have to have 
this kind of aluminum kitchen, these two 
kinds of cars, and belong to this kind of club. 

People, therefore, on every level in modern 
times are judged now by what they can con- 
sume, not by what they can produce. People 
are now directed, not by their inner drive, but 
by their outward standard of consumption. 
Today nobody wants to stand out. You want 
to be like the crowd. The mother now says 
to the teacher, ‘‘My child is a little ad- 
vanced. I want you to hold him down; I 
don’t want him to be exceptional.”’ 

In other words, the desire today is not to be 
exceptional, because we are directed by the 
outer standard. We are the lonely crowd. We 
are afraid of being too noticeable and stand- 
ing alone. A favorite phrase of the age is a 
turtle-like metaphor, ‘‘Don’t stick your neck 
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out.’’ Don’t be conspicuous. We are no longer 
self-propelled, inner directed; we are outer di- 
rected. 

Which brings us to an appreciation of 
Reader's Digest. The brilliance of its editors— 
attested to by its circulation—lies in the fact 
that they sense the inner hungers of the largest 
proportion of potential magazine readers. If 
you study Reader's Digest, you will see how 
cleverly the editors feed our hidden hungers. 
There is still a belief—fading a bit—in scien- 
tific progress, and so there are always one or 
two articles on scientific discovery. For the 
increasing hunger for religion, there are one 
or two spiritual articles. There is a consider- 
able groping for culture; there is always a 
book or two, made short and easy to read. 

What the editors of Reader's Digest realize 
most is that there is, in modern times, a hid- 
den resentment at being so alike, at the loss of 
individual personality, so that the magazine's 
most successful element, the one that gets 
most comment, is a series called, ‘“The Most 
Unforgettable Character I've Met.’’ Always 
it is a person out of the rut, a person who has 
had the courage not to be, as David Riesman 
would call it, outer directed, but to be inner 
directed; a person with a certain gallantry, 
with quiet, old virtues that are maintained in 
spite of difficulty and in spite of scorn. This 
sort of article, contributed by a different per- 
son each time, feeds a longing in us to be 
original, to direct our own lives. 

Patrick Dennis knows an unforgettable 
character, namely, his Auntie Mame. Yet 
Reader's Digest would not publish Auntie 
Mame’s life, I am certain. In the first place, 
Auntie Mame could not be described in one 
article. She certainly needs at least ten chap- 





Dr. Freehof himself is a city man. Born in London, he 
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for more than twenty years he has been rabbi of the Rodef 
Shalom Temple. This article is taken from his autumn 
series of popular book-review lectures. 
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ters. For another thing, Auntie Mame does not 
quite fit among the other unforgettable char- 
acters. They are all sweet and gentle, and 
more or less untutored. Auntie Mame was 
tempestuous, kind but rough, and quite ob- 
viously does not represent some of the older 
virtues. 

Somewhere in the book someone says of 
Auntie Mame that she was a Girl Scout. She 
was. She did kind deeds. But she was a night- 
club Girl Scout and, clearly, a night-club 
Girl Scout would not fit into the pages of 
Reader's Digest. So Patrick Dennis decided 
that he was going to write about the most 
unforgettable character he had ever met and 
lived with, his Auntie Mame. It is necessary 
to be warned that the author's name is not 
really Patrick Dennis, and I am sure that 
‘Auntie Mame”’ is not a real name, either. 
I am rather certain they are well-known 
people and that the book is factual, as all 
these ‘‘unforgettable’’ stories are. 

The book seems light and can well be read 
without a conscious thought. It is a farce, 
and its wild, hilarious humor is worthwhile 
reading, if only for fun. But it is also clear 
that humor is no joke. Many great writers 
have tried to analyze humor. What is it 
biologically in us that causes us, when a cer- 
tain thought is presented, to respond with 
strange shakings of the diaphragm and the 
strange, unprecedented noise we call laughter? 
There is very little like it in the animal 
kingdom. 

Humor is a serious matter. It always means 
something. Most agree on this about humor: 
its power lies in the shock of sudden contrast. 
If a ragged old tramp walks down the street 
and slips into the mud, that is not funny, it 
may even be pathetic. But if a gentleman with 
a top hat and with perfectly creased, striped 
trousers, slips in the mud, we are likely to 
burst out laughing. Why? Because of the 
contrast between his dignity and his downfall. 
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Humor is always based upon contrast; and 
when you read a book as funny as this, it is 
always necessary to ask what the contrast is 
that is being built up here. There is a hidden 
incongruity involved, or else it would not 
be funny. 

Actually the contrast involved is a very 
oid one. It begins in American tradition with 
Jefferson. Jefferson’s entire philosophy of 
America was based upon the fact that he had 
a sharp contrast in his mind between the 
country and the city. He loved country people. 
He was certain the future of America was in 
the small country schoolhouse, in the inde- 
pendent yeoman farmer who, relying upon 
his family and himself, would be a lover of 
liberty and a defender against encroachments 
by government. Contrasted with his hopes for 
the country was his contempt for what he 
called the mob of the city. He considered the 
city to be a sore on the body of the nation. 

This contrast between the noble country 
and the corrupt city is a basic one all through 
American political tradition. For generations 
no politician had a chance to be elected to 
national office unless he proved he had 
country virtues. The log cabin, the humble 
home, the little church in the valley were im- 
portant because the country represented virtue 
and the city, corruption. Harriette Arnow 
dealt with this contrast in a completely un- 
humorous way, a pathetic way, in The Doll- 
maker. 

This contrast of country and city could 
have continued as a legend if it were not for a 
drastic change in American lives; namely, 
that the American people is shifting in actual 
residence rapidly from country to city. The 
countryside is becoming relatively depleted, 
and the sweet, small towns are becoming 
relatively empty—partly because modern 
methods of agriculture require one tenth as 
many people to produce twice as much food. 

So, unless we are going to besmear our- 





selves with the charge of becoming progres- 
sively degraded in ethics, the time has come 
to reverse the American contrast and look for 
the virtues of the city. There are virtues in 
city life and weaknesses, too, and there is 
weakness in country life as well as virtue. 
The father lives alone with his family in the 
country; his personality stands out. The city 
man is one of a great crowd, the lonely crowd; 
he tends to be outer directed like everybody 
else, and his personality is lost. If we now 
need to reverse the old contrast and find the 
virtues of city life, we had better look for 
noticeable city characters and find, in them, 
the virtue that would be lost in an average 
man. This was done a few years ago, when 
Clarence Day wrote Life With Father. His 
father was a city man, a violent city man, 
who had certain unusual virtues. 

And what Patrick Dennis—whatever his 
real name is—has done is to contrast Auntie 
Mame's virtues with her city weaknesses. 
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It is this combination of the Girl Scout and 
the night clubs that has a comic incongruity; 
the special virtues of a city woman, the 
virtues attainable only by city people, against 
the background of the city weaknesses. 

Auntie Mame is wildly faddy. She leaps 
from phase to phase, from one intellectual 
interest to another, from one craziness to 
another, from the modern, nudist school that 
was going to remove all childhood repres- 
sions, to the Hindu yogi who was to teach 
young Michael in a mystic school in India. 
All this succession of fads is a typical city 
weakness. 

The country is steady, American Gothic, 
with immovable faces, immovable ideas. Yet 
in the weakness of the city inheres a unique 
city virtue; Auntie Mame is alert. She is ready 
to understand any novelty. She may go over- 
board about new ideas, but she is awake, and 
whatever is new interests her. The city’s 
virtue is novelty. The country’s virtue is tra- 
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dition. You can consistently be a mossback 
in the country. It is almost your duty. But 
you have no right to be a mossback in the 
city, with its opportunity. 

In the country, people see very few strang- 
ers, or used to see very few. They are often 
hostile to them, naturally enough. Auntie 
Mame lived among a pageant of human types. 
It was not only a succession of ideas that 
swirled around her, it was, also, a succession 
of people—Hindus, Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Italians, Irish. And she tried to under- 
stand them all. Of course, there is a fault in 
it. A little of the uniqueness of the various 
national strains is lost when a sort of luke- 
warm cosmopolitanism is attained. The virtue 
in it, however, is decent tolerance, the ability 
to get along with people different from one- 
self. There was not an intolerant moment in 
all Auntie Mame’s tempestuousness. That is 
a unique city virtue. The country should be 
provincial, it should retain folkism. The city 
should be cosmopolitan and tolerant. With 
the opportunity for meeting people of all 
races and all faiths and all traditions, a city 
person who is intolerant violates the natural 
environment of his cosmopolitan life. 

Of course both city people and country 
people are capable of kindness and generosity, 
and the unforgettable character in Reader's 
Digest may be some country spinster who, 
when a child is left on her doorstep, raises it 
bravely and skillfully. In this book it hap- 
pened in the city and to Auntie Mame. Her 
little nephew was left on her doorstep, 
figuratively speaking, and Auntie Mame, in 
the midst of all her fads and between her 
excursions to the night clubs, in the midst 
of all the vast hordes of people whom she 
saw, managed to raise him pretty well. 

So the source of the humor in Patrick 
Dennis’ book is the city, with its contrasts of 
supposed corruption and unexpected virtues. 
There is depth in this humor, since there is a 
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character ideal hidden in it. To live in the 
city, where the new ideas come from, to 
benefit from it by being progressive, to meet 
a variety of people and become tolerant 
thereby—these are the newer American city 
virtues. They are embodied, with a little 
extra dizziness and restlessness, in a truly un- 
forgettable literary character, Auntie Mame. 


PAINTERS FROM PITTSBURGH 


Nineteenth-century artists now on exhibit 


George Beck Jaspar Holman Lawman 
David G. Blythe Harriet McKeown 

Emil Bott Eugene A. Poole 

W. Dilks Russell Smith 


John Donaghy 

Aaron Gorson 

Johanna K. W. Hailman 
George Hetzel 

John Kane 

James Reid Lambdin 


A MEDIEVAL RELIQUARY 

(Continued from page 49) 
eliminated, as it is a later embellishment. The 
arches on the front are not pointed but round 
arches, and, therefore, belong stylistically to 
the Romanesque period, preceding the Gothic. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the chasse cannot 
be dated in the twelfth century. In view of 
characteristics of a newer style discernible on 
the chasse, the arches must be regarded as 
vestiges of an older tradition lingering on in 
a new period. 

The characteristics of the chasse indicate a 
successive step in the evolution of champlevé 
enamel from the second half of the twelfth 
to the early thirteenth century, as recently 
discussed by William M. Milliken in the 
Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art. To 
fix the date for our chasse with greater ac- 
curacy than the first half of the thirteenth- 
century must remain, with other problems, a 
task for future days, which—as students like 
to pretend—is a good way ‘to justify their 
existence. 


Alfred S. Wall 
William C. Wall 
Joseph Woodwell 
Joseph R. Woodwell 
Austin C. Wooster 
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NEW PICTURES FOR PITTSBURGH 


ee pictures from the 1955 Pirrts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL were acquired as 
gifts for the Gallery of Contemporary Art at 
Carnegie Institute. The Manessier, along with 
several other works, was bought through the 
Patrons Art Fund, whose modest treasury is 
made up by the occasional donations of friends. 

Alfred Manessier’s Crown of Thorns, which 
might more properly have been called In- 
struments of the Passion, shows the symbols of 
Christ's suffering in dark silhouette against a 
glowing background of light. In accordance 
with Expressionist usage, particularly as de- 
veloped by Rouault in France and by Klee in 
Germany, the picture is created with formal 
equivalents out of pure feeling. With its 
radiant metaphor of Christ as “‘light of the 
world,’ it may remind us of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ lines from The Windhover—to Christ 
Our Lord: 

. and the fire that breaks from thee then, a 

billion 

Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 

No wonder of it; sheer plod makes plough down 

sillion 

Shine, and blue-beak embers, ah my dear, 

Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermillion. 

One of the difficulties that inexperienced 
gallery visitors encounter with contemporary 
art lies in attempting to place it in a frame of 
reference. This is because they are less ac- 
quainted with pre-Renaissance than with 
Renaissance traditions, even though the 
tendency of the modern artist—ever since 
Gauguin’s example in the late nineteenth 
century—has been to reject our Renaissance 





Mr. Washburn, director of fine arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, organized the 1955 PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PaINTING. The newly ac- 
quired paintings he discusses are to be seen in the Gallery 
of Contemporary Art on the third floor. 
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inheritance in favor of earlier arts or non- 
European ones. 

Here, for instance, Manessier, a Catholic 
artist like Georges Rouault, refers us to a 
medieval tradition in his adaptation to 
painting of an effect of stained glass. Once 
you have grasped the painter’s intention in 
this respect, it is not a difficult picture, 
whether you can easily identify the spiky 
crown, the lash, the dice, and other sym- 
bols of the Passion, or not. These are woven 
into a pattern like that of the tracery of a 
stained glass window, from behind which 
the panes of colored glass admit only sym- 
bolic light, purified of all worldly associa- 
tions. 

“We are living in the time of the Apo- 
calypse,’’ writes Manessier, ‘‘in the time of 
the end of the world. . . For myself, I paint 
in response to my desire for harmony and 
unity, to a renewed self, reconstructed step by 
step, toward this world lost from Grace.”’ 

Manessier thinks little of our time, it would 
seem, either for the making of art or for its ap- 
preciation. In this he is not alone, although 
it is only the opinion of those like himself, 
making or at least understanding the work 
of our age, who will bear consulting on this 
subject. These, as in the case of critics, often 
expect something that is in accordance with 
their own view of art’s proper development 
and, missing it, complain of a decline. Yet it 
is a healthy thing to wonder where our 
strength lies and how it measures up to that 
of other days. 

Several art critics who visited the recent 
INTERNATIONAL expressed the opinion that 
though something of creative worth may 
have been achieved in the first quarter of the 
century, it is not now being paralleled. Most 








current work, they declare, though capable 
enough, is both contrived and overrefined, a 
victory of taste and clever blandishments 
over the more vigorous powers of the human 
imagination. Fernand Léger, they remind us, 
once pointed out the danger of death by 
sophistication and the need of a conserva- 
tion program for bad taste. Only a bit more 
hair-trimming, he foresaw, and our muscles 
would be as weak as Samson’s since our circus 
and our burlesque have already been emascu- 
lated by the taste-makers. 

Such a judgment, not without interest, 
may at least momentarily be forgotten when 
we look at the Institute’s newly acquired 
Willem de Kooning, Woman VI, a gift of G. 
David Thompson. In this bold work, Ex- 
pressionistic painting reaches its furthest dis- 
tance from either gentility or charm. Clearly 
enough, it is not this American artist's in- 
tention to charm us; instead he declares him- 
self for an ugly truth as he feels it. And it is 
perhaps with Goya's last works in mind that 
he makes no apology either for the ugliness 
of his subject or the violence of his expres- 
sion. The total picture, should it have that 
harmony and unity asked by Manessier, will 
have beauty. 

De Kooning’s big work, one of a series on 
this subject, is painted at the highest pitch 
of intensity. As in all Expressionist works, 
its order is sustained by the prolongation of 
the emotion that produced it. Here the surg- 
ing waves of feeling deposit their equivalence 
in brush-swirls and bold slabs of color lashed 
and bound together with thrashing threads 
of paint. The picture is a battlefield of thrusts 
and counterthrusts; but it is a kind of dream- 
field in which all action is suspended, all 
bright flags unfurled in pictorial equipoise 

. in a truce. 

The apparent subject of such a work— 
woman—must be indicated in catalogue and 
label, since it is nearly submerged by the bold 








abstracting of her creator, whose own psy- 
chological state is the actual subject of the 
canvas. We may indeed be forcibly reminded 
of Proust’s pregnant point of view, perhaps 
the dominating one in our time, wherein 
men, not knowing even themselves, must 


said, 

For man is a being who cannot get outside himself, 
who knows others only in himself; and when he says the 
contrary, he lies. 

Such a work of passion, of impulse, and of 
personal confession—for what is Expression- 
ism but self-assertion?—is a far cry from a 
classical abstraction such as that by Gustave 
Singier entitled L’ Enchanteur. Perhaps we may | 


interject such a comparison at this point, | 


since the serenely beautiful Singier, bought 
by a friend of the Institute, will now hang in 
our galleries as a loan with our new gifts. 
Many have mistakenly supposed that 
L’ Enchanteur, because of its floating biomor- 


L’ENCHANTEUR sy Gustave Srincrer (French) 
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WOMAN VI sy WILLeM bE Koonrnc ( American) 


phic forms, is derivative of the art of Miro. 
But in point of character, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Miro is not a classical 
| painter; Singier is. Miro’s art wells up like 
| the stars of a new universe out of the dark 
abyss of his subconscious. It is born from his 
surrender to the dictation of his vision. 
Singier’s pictures, on the contrary, are works 
of the purest measure, works of calculation 
and adjustment. Here is no impulse and no 
personal psychology. L’Enchanteur contains 
no personal confession and is produced with- 
out any emotional brushwork or visible 
handwriting. No marks of the artist’s brush 
are detectable on the surface. It is as cool and 
detached as a Greek temple. It is a classical 
work of art. 
From this point of view, L’ Enchanteur re- 
wards close study. Belonging to the same 
genre of art as a work by Matisse, it achieves 





perfection as it approaches a perfect 
balance between motion and stasis. 
What is to prevent that great black 
shape, which is like a ball balanced on 
a knife-point, from falling? It must ever 
seem insecure, but not truly. At least 
the insecurity must not be more than 
suggested, as it must be met by support- 
ing forces entering the scarlet area from 
above and beside it, like electrical 
charges which, though they never touch 
it, keep it from falling. 

Here, in such a work, we become 
aware of how completely the modern 
painter is liberated from the concept of 
a physical model in time and space. 
Since about 1910, when Kandinsky and 
others began to use forms without refer- 
ence to the exterior world, nearly half 
a century has passed. Even Juan Gris, 
who visualized his work as ‘‘flat, 
colored architecture,’ had kept things 
resting on each other, like construc- 
tions. But since that time, as with Arp’s 
chance shapes or Klee’s pure forms, the artist 
has challenged any need for direct references 
to optical realities. 

There is no illusionism left in such a work 
by Singier, yet it fulfills perfectly that defini- 
tion of his own work which Cézanne gave: 
“fulness of thought in color,’’ though, better 
still, Matisse’ of 1908: 


What I dream of is an art of balance, of purity, of 
tranquillity, free from troubling or preoccupying subject- 
matter... an assuagement, a sedative . . . something 
like a good armchair. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW OF THE 1955 
PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


If one were to accept the old adage that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, the 1955 
PittsBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
ConTEMPORARY PAINTING was unquestionably 
the most successful of any INTERNATIONAL 





at Carnegie Institute since the first in 1896. 

Eighty-three paintings were purchased for 
a total of $67,708.00. This represents the 
largest number of paintings sold either from 
any of the InTERNATIONALs or from the ex- 
hibitions of American paintings that were 
substituted for the INTERNATIONALS during 
the war years. The closest figure prior to this 
was sixty-seven paintings in 1920 and again 
in 1925. 

Only four times previously had more than 
fifty paintings been sold. 

The total proceeds from sales were greater 
than from any previous INTERNATIONAL ex- 
cept that for 1923, when $78,607.00 was 
realized. 

Two hundred and eighty paintings were 
available for purchase; forty-eight were not 
for sale. Of the salable paintings, the number 
sold represents only a fraction less than thirty 
per cent. 

Nineteen canvases from the exhibition were 
acquired for the Gallery of Contemporary Art. 

Other than the works obtained by the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, thirty-two paintings 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 


For children aged seven to eleven years 
whose parents are members of 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


<> 


A new ten-week class will commence on 
February 25, meeting each Saturday morning 
at the Institute from 9:00 to 12:00 o'clock. 
Admission is on the basis of interest and desire 
to paint. 


Those wishing to enroll must register before 
February 25. The fee is $5.00 for the ten-week 
session. 


The instructors are Joseph Fitzpatrick and 
Gretchen Schmertz Jacob. 
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went to twenty-two purchasers residing in 
Pittsburgh or its environs; four paintings 
were secured by museums, and six by dealers 
in New York, Paris, and Los Angeles. 
Perhaps eight of the purchased paintings 
might be considered as definitely realistic. 


A further breakdown reveals that of the | 


works sold, fifty-seven were by foreign paint- 
ers and twenty-six by Americans. More than 
one-third of the pictures were by American 
artists. 

It is rather interesting to note that during 
the two other PirrssurGH INTERNATIONALS 
held since World War II, fifty-seven paintings 
were sold in 1950 for $26,457.60, while fifty- 
eight works were purchased from the 1952 
INTERNATIONAL for $37,254.00. 

An all-time-high attendance of 169,000 was 
recorded in the galleries during the period of 
the INTERNATIONAL, from October 14 through 
December 18. 

Catalogue sales reached more than 4,400 
copies. 

Nine of the eleven prize-winning pictures 
were sold. Tamayo’s Fruit Vendors, the Second 
Prize, was not available for sale. 

Of the award-winners, the paintings by 
Manessier, Birolli, Corneille, Eklind, and 
Dudant were acquired for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute collection. 

Of the three hundred and twenty-eight 
artists in the exhibition, approximately two- 
thirds were appearing in an INTERNATIONAL 
for the first time. Twenty-three nations were 
represented. 

The closing feature of the exhibition was 
the awarding of the Popular Prize of $200.00 
to Norman Lewis of New York City for his 
painting, Migrating Birds. 

As in 1950 and 1952, this INTERNATIONAL 
was made possible by a grant from The A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust. 
The 1955 exhibition was the fortieth InTER- 
NATIONAL. —L. A. A. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR 
BRIGHT NEW WORLD 


When did man first discover that the reds and blues and yellows and greens 
in the world around him could be dug from the earth and with a few strokes of 
his hand be used to make his world brighter and more cheerful. 

On the walls of caves in France and Spain drawings have been found of animals 
long since vanished from the earth. Over 50,000 years ago, they had been painted. 

Whether the cavemen painted to beautify or to record their achievements, 
we do not know. But nonetheless, they discovered that wonderful art of color 
which down through the ages has added so much to the joy of living. 

Today the use of color as prescribed in Pittsburgh Plate’s famous Color 
Dynamics system is the epitome in decoration aimed at making the places in 
which we live and work more beautiful and efficient. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


®JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Assistant to the President, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, 
Museum. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


®CHARLES F. DINAN 
City Council. Pension. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


®THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


®J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. { 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and + 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, ~ 
Tech, Museum. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


®GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board and President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


®WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


*EMANUEL F. SCHIFANO 
City Council. Museum. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


®FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


°A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 








